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VUR DUTCH TRADITION 


Shur of us were speaking of it 
gain the other day. It was in con- 
ection with the Queen’s visit to our 
hool and town. It was in connection 
ith the ceremony at which Her Maj- 
sty accepted the distinction of having 
e chair in the language and culture 

the Netherlands designated the 
Jueen Juliana Chair. It was in con- 
ection with this that we spoke of it, 
nd also in connection with Professor 
. C. Berkouwer’s theological lectures 
the Calvin Foundation. 


We were talking about that old prob- 
m of how, since the language is get- 
ng away from us, we are going to 
maintain a real contact with the Re- 
ormed mind of The Netherlands. We 
It that such contact ought to be 
aintained. It was not that any of us 
pposed a peculiar magic inhered in 
ve Dutch language for the vital pro- 
ssion of Reformed Christianity. None 
‘us thought that speaking Dutch is a 
pndition of being Reformed. Nobody 
anted to be carried on the shoulders 
Old Country effort. We were all 
ad to acknowledge that being Ameri- 
an commits us to developing an Amer- 
r Bicformed Christianity. 


] 


All the same, we spoke a little nos- 
iS Bally of the passing of those lead- 
our church to whom the historic 
eformed mind as it developed in The 
letherlands was an intimate and fa- 
thing. We felt that it was this 
ough it was not this alone, 
1 some sense made the loss of 


and Beets, and Krom- 


Wyk nd Danbe 


still, but they are in the main the older 
men. A generation is now at the pul- 
pit to whom Dordt and Reveil and Af- 
scheiding, to whom Groen, and Kuyper, 
and Bavinck, and all those formerly 
spoken of as “onze Calvinstische 
schrijvers,” are rather a name than an 
experience. Just ask the second-hand 
booksellers what a deceased old min- 
ister’s library, its shelves groaning 
under the works of Voetius, Smijtegeld, 
Brakel, Hellenbroek, Francken, and the 
like, is worth, and you will learn that 
this generation has forgotten Joseph. 

There is no point, of course, in be- 
coming sentimental about this. Being 
Dutch is, as I say, no sure touchstone 
for Reformed loyalty or conviction. I 
have myself been tentatively amused, 
when, while hearing candidates inter- 
viewed for teaching positions in our 
schools, I heard the question put to 
them: “Can you read Dutch?” When 
the answer was affirmative, the effect 
on the interrogating authorities was re- 
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the challenge of the ideologi 


assuring all around. It seemed an 
added guarantee of soundness. Senti- 
mentality? Perhaps, but not necessar- 
ily. The feeling was there, not with- 
out reason, that the man who has gone 
through his paces in Kuyper and Ba- 
vinck and Geesink and Woltjer, and 
the like, has a deeper Reformed root- 
age, and a finer Reformed texture, than 
a man who has not. 

What matters, I repeat, is less the 
Dutch language, than the Reformed 
mind to which it gives access. It is a 
mind which has much to teach us. It 
has age: it exhibits historic experi- 
ence. This is a hard truth for us Amer- 
icans to come by. We keep thinking 


‘that all it takes to make a way of life, 


a theology, or a culture is some people 
and some opportunity. And when we 
begin thinking this way religiously, ec- 
clesiastically, we exhibit an earmark 
which the Old World has often detected 
in us: namely, superficiality. Age has 
its defects, of course, and the Re- 
formed mind of The Netherlands has 
exhibited those defects. There has 
been some fatigue, some scholasticism, 
some theological sophistication, and 
some schism. There has been some at 
the Free University, and there has been 
some at Kampen. But these do not nul- 
lify the advantages: the seasoned 
wood, the tempered metal, the aged 
wine of an historically ripened Re-— 
formed community of mind. We need — 


it, and must maintain contact with it. 


Important as a contributor to 
quality of that mind too is its ac 


European thought. 


sures of the Continent. The very situ- 
ation of the Reformed community in 
Holland forces’ it to take account of 
friend and foe. There the Reformed 
mind defines and refines itself in in- 
teraction with opposed and related 
minds. For one thing, it is challenged 
by the big state church, the Hervormde 
Kerk, in its variant movements and 
schools of thought. It is further stim- 
ulated to apology and defense by the 
strongly active Catholic witness in 
Holland and Western Europe. More- 
over, the newer phenomenoligical and 
existential thinking, making their bids 
from the Scandinavian North, from 
Germany and from France, go into the 
forge in which the steel of the Re- 
formed mind of The Netherlands is 
tempered. Hence the density of its 
texture, and its malleability. It is an 
active mind, and we should benefit 
from it, maintain our interdependence 
with it. 

Moreover, the community of Chris- 
tian Reformed people in Holland has 
size. Some 800,000 Gereformeerden 
in a country of some 10,000,000 make 
a difference. Ze iellen mee. We, with 
our 165,000 in a country of 
150,000,000, lack this magnitude. Man 
for man, we may be as good, the qual- 
ity and devotion may be as sound, our 
caliber may be as high, but we feel 
ourselves to be culturally alone and ec- 
centric, and when we speak our voices 
crack. In journalism, in commerce, in 
politics, and in literature we have no 
distinguishable culture. In all this too 


They give us the means. So histor- 
ically matured, continentally engaged, 
and practically influential a mind nat- 
urally expresses itself in considerable 
scholarly and journalistic activity. 
Where there are leaders and readers, 
and where there is real concern to keep 
them together, there is an expressive 
literary life. Where there is thought 
and life there is always expression. The 

productivity of the Gereformeerden in 
Holland is prodigious, and deserves 
better attention from us than it has 

5: had. 

There the Reformed mind pours it- 
self daily into Trouw, a paper which 
goes to some 150,000 readers. It pours 
itself weekly, or bi-weekly into the 

__ Gereformeerd Weekblad, the Bazuin, 

_ Polemios, De Strijdende Kerk, into 
 Belijdenis en Leven, Eenigheid des 
_ Geloofs, and Reformatie. It puts itself 
monthly into Horizon, Bezinning, and 
Pak Ontmoeting. It publishes itself in sub- 
____ stantial quarterlies, the Free University 

one rh 2 f 


we must continue to learn from them. 


Quarterly and Philosophia Reformata 
among others. And most of these are 
but spade work, and proving ground, 
for what turns up later, purged and 
distilled, in published volumes. For 
some notion of the number and nature 
of these, we have only to brace our- 
selves, and then examine the periodic 
catalogs of Kok at Kampen, Bosch en 
Keuning at Baarn, or Wever at 
Franeker. Not all of the books are ex- 
cellent by any means. Some are fugi- 
tive colportage, some useful books of 
the hour. But there are some too which 
are destined to become, or at least to 
contribute to, the books of all time. 
All this, certainly, is a token of an 
historically disciplined, confidently es- 


tablished, and culturally concretized 
Reformed community. It cannot be 
neglected without loss. That is the 


thing we spoke of, prompted by Her 
Majesty Juliana’s visit to our campus 
and our city. We hoped the renaming 
of our Dutch chair at Calvin was an 
earnest of our intent to maintain the 
Dutch tradition. This self of ours, this 
Reformed self, that we are all trying 
in our lives to educate, is an historical 
self. It is historical ultimately in its 
roots in Palestine and the Orient; it is 
historical proximately in its roots in 
Western Europe, most particularly the 
Reformation North. Dutch is in this 
sense the natural gateway to the very 
past which defines us, which goes to 
making us what we are. By means of 
it we can read history from the vantage 
point of the Protestant Reformation. 
This should be enough said, as I 
think educated Reformed men will rec- 
ognize without contention. It seems 
clear that our leaders, our ministers, 
our educated men, should learn the 
Dutch and learn it well. To put an 
English Bavinck and an_ English 
Berkouwer into the hands of others 
than ourselves is invaluable service. But 
that is not for our leaders, our minis- 
ters, our professors. If Catholics can 
lock up their students in a closet for 
two years until they know the Latin of 
their Aquinas cold, we can teach ours 
to read Bavinck. : 
One hopes too, however, that the Re- 
formed leaders of The Netherlands 
will learn English. This is to demand 
a lot perhaps. They have their tradi- 
tional Greek and Latin to command, 
and nobody will want them to sacrifice 
those. And they manage their Ger- 
man and their French admirably, being 
compelled to it by force of circum- 
stance. But they should learn English 
too, and learn it so well that they can 
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think in it, compose in it. They ouglt 


to command its idiom, handle it subtly 
They have this great benefit of bein 
nursery and schoolhouse to the history 
Reformed mind. It were provincial i 
them, and myopic, to suppose that th 
world will make a beaten path to the? 
door. They must peddle their produc 
The Dutch Vondel is not s&s 
many cuts beneath the English Mi 
ton in real worth, but mark ho 
his language limited him. The 
Bilderdijk is as formidable a 
interesting a figure as Byron, but wh} 
in America knows Bilderdijk? I se 
the Reformed leaders of The Nethes 
lands should put themselves in Josey 
Conrad’s predicament: the man cou! 
write equally well in three languaged 
and chose the English only for pras 
tical reasons. 
Be the means what they may, hoy 
ever — mastery of the Dutch, master 
of the English, foreign lecturers on t 
Calvin Foundation, Ecumenical Syno¢! 
inter-church correspondence, exchan; 
of theological students —- we must 
chieve the end: interdependence wii 
the Reformed mind of the Netherlanc 
I remember a man returning from tt 
Old Country some years back. He ha 
visited his parents’ birthplace. 
turned, knowing himself better. — 
felt I had roots,” he said. That is - 
point. We must feel that we have roc 
or we shall be superficial. 


On Guidance and Counselling 


J EFFERSON’S letters to Peter Carr, 
his nephew, were designed to produce 
a richly stored mind, saturated with 
the classics and thoroughly able to 
make intelligent decisions about him- 
self and his world. Franklin’s Auto- 
biography illustrates pointedly the su- 
preme value of self-education in writ- 
ing, thinking, and action. Lincoln was 
a man who thought his own way 
through a tangle of difficulties. Henry 
Adams applied a life-long irony to what 
everybody else thought. Whitman al- 
ways thought of Americans as pioneers, 
hewing independently through dense 
forests to new horizons. Stas 
from Emerson’s “Self-reliance” used to 
be spouted on Commencement day. The 
American tradition is one of spiritual 
daring, independent thinking and _ ac- 
on. 

That ideal is being replaced by the 
idol of security. The young man at 
enty wants a good look at the old 
age pension system of the institution 
that employs him. He wants to be safe; 
he wants to hedge his tender ego in; he 
ants always to bet on the right horse. 
he statistics and charts must be on his 
side. He looks for guide books to suc- 
ess, for a bundle of maxims originated 
by Mrs. Grundy and recommended by 
Dale Carnegie. To make him perfectly 
happy, the schools are introducing 
ourses in living. In the high school, 
erica’s youth is taught to cook and 
sew, to telephone and converse, to meet 
ee to marry happily and _ live 


Te must also, of course, be counselled, 
egularly, painstakingly, lovingly, so 
hat he may live and die happily with 
he proper insurance at every turn. 
dere lies No. 72791, safe from womb 


_ This spirit of security, first and fore- 
nost, this passion for uninterrupted 
rogress without challenge, daring, or 
sk, this cultivation of the spirit of 
lependence on and surrender to the 
artered course seems to me neither 
merican nor Christian. Christianity 
a personal religion; though one is 
in the covenant, one must in time 


ae Timmerman, Ph.D., is Associate 
r of English at Calvin colees 


a real sense work out his own salvation 
and quit himself like a man. Protes- 
tantism is heartily committed to the 
vital and strengthening communion of 
saints, but the individual believer must 
consciously contribute to it. The 
Christian is humbly dependent upon 
God; but upon that entire surrender he 
builds a sturdy independence. Educa- 
tion, and especially Christian educa- 
tion, makes self-reliant men and 


women. 
Le 


@e of the educational tech- 
niques, nobly conceived and nobly in- 
tended, it is true, but yet pregnant with 
peril is the increasingly popular system 
of counselling. Now, I have nothing 
against proper counselling by qualified 
teachers, but I fear its increasing and 
intensified prevalence. I fear its effect 
upon independence of thought and de- 
cision. I fear a formalized, mechanized 
counselling system, supported by a bat- 
tery of tests, elaborate dossiers, and 
routine interviews. I foresee a faith in 
methods instead of persons; I fear an 
undue reliance upon advice, objective 
tests, and formulae instead of upon 
character, judgment, and spirit. One 
can suffocate with kindness, and ener- 
vate with good will. Young people, es- 
pecially if in trouble, need help; but it 
must be personal, sympathetic, and 
wise. Advice should be spontaneously 
sought; elaborate systems and intru- 
sive questioning may prove a boome- 
rang. 

Counselling or guidance as an or- 
ganized, specialized activity was un- 
known to me in high school and college. 
My teachers were friends who would 
willingly give advice if asked for it; 
in fact, many of them scarcely had to 
be put on a system to exhort. The teach- 
ers’ occupational disease of omnisci- 
ence hardly has to be organized. I was 
never refused an answer to problems, 
and sometimes followed the advice. 
When I taught in high school a decade 
later, I was regularly assigned some 
thirty students. I interviewed them, 
looked over data, developed more data, 
and presumably gave advice. In college, 
I am doing the same thing, but I now 
have considerably more data, including 
a picture of the person I interview. But 


the trend is to increase the amount of. 


counselling on all levels. In the grades, 


By JOHN TIMMERMAN* 


reports are to become not marks but 
personality analyses, elaborate descrip- 
tions of character designed for parents 
who see their youngsters every day in 
all their dramatic moods. High schools 
are to employ specially trained coun- 
sellors, equipped with insight and jar- 
gon. They will have materials to burn: 
elaborate data, numerous pictures at 
different ages, accurate genealogies, in- 
formation on teeth and digestion, eye- 
sight and earache. They will provide 
psychological depth. They will be 
known as the Co-ordinators and In- 
tegrators of Personality, occupy a swivel 
chair in a special office, and be greatly 


beloved. 


Counselling at best, that is, counsell- 
ing offered by a ripe, sensitive, and 
specially trained personality is subject 
to severe limitations. It is no panacea. 
We are always inclined to overestimate 
action, bustle, slick mechanisms, elabo- 
rate methodologies, mere machinery. 
Somehow we have more faith in reading 
tests than in intelligent classroom ex- 
perience: in the hands of the counsellor 
the results of such a test provide wonder- 
ful enlightenment. Through the bat- 
teries of tests our educational alchem- 
ists will make gold out of dross. But 
there are hard limits to counselling; 
there are matters which it cannot help, 
and matters upon which it should not 
enter. 


Counselling cannot generate genius. 
No amount of counselling will disturb 
the quality of a_ clod. 
no little lessons in concentration, no 
gentle stirrings of a prosaic mind. Coun- 
selling cannot subsidize the youngster 
who works too many hours. The aver- 


age teacher is helpless before neurotics _ 
and hypochondriacs. Counselling by the. 


average teacher does little for the bril- 
liant but inert. The counsellor has no 
balm for unrequited love. The counsel- 


lor cannot transcend his own limitations 
If counsell- 
ing is indiscriminately parcelled out 


of gift and common sense. 


there will be maladjusted, introverted, 
unsympathetic, and even stupid coun- 


sellors. If it is limited to a few, they 


will be over-burdened. Counselling, if 


it is to be effective, will probably have 

to be lodged in a specially trained 

person who will have to be pretty big. 
Counselling ought to be absolutely 


There are 


On Guidance and Counselling - Continued 


objective. The counsellor should never 
enter upon criticism of a colleague. He 
must, perhaps wearily, state that if the 
student has a grievance it should be 
presented to the teacher. The counsellor 
ought not to participate in family quar- 
rels; the counsellor ought not to take 
over the pastor’s work. The counsellor 
ought not to take over the work of the 
parent. The counsellor ought never to 
give advice or prejudice an issue. The 
counsellor ought not ever to be wrong. 
Who wants the job? 

At the risk of being considered medi- 
eval in outlook and unkind in spirit, I 
would suggest that counselling be re- 


Truth, Language, Compendium Revision 


plese word “Truth” has a num- 
ber of meanings. 

Taken absolutely, truth is predicable 
only of God. This is so both because 
God is the only completely self-con- 
scious person, and because his mind 
and thought constitute the ultimate 
standard of all truth. 

In a secondary and derivative sense 
created things are true. Because God 
created things in accordance with his 
eternal thought of them, they possess 
and embody truth. A stone, for ex- 
ample, is true in that it exhibits in its 
being and structure the divine idea en- 
tertained of it even before it entered 
into existence. 

In a third and still more derivative 
sense human thoughts and judgments 
are true. I have an adequate idea of 
a stone when my thought conforms to 
the structure of the stone as that is 
guaranteed by the will and intellect of 
God. My judgments concerning a stone 
are true when they are validated by the 
stone and by God who stands behind it. 

It is only at a fourth remove that 
language is true. Words are meaning- 
ful when they convey an intelligible 
idea. Statements are true when they 
give adequate expression to a correct 
mental judgment about an objectively 
existing fact embraced in the mind of 
God. 

Truth, therefore, has God as_ its 
source and things as its embodiment. 
Truth requires mind to apprehend it 
and language to express it. God is 
Truth itself. A thing is truth in creat- 
urely existence. A thought, when 


4 


turned to the immediate classroom 
teacher, and that it be carried on in a 
friendly, spontaneous manner. If every 
teacher were a guide, philosopher, and 
friend to his students, if an atmosphere 
of Christian love and mutual regard and 
sympathy were cultivated in every class- 
room, the student would naturally con- 
sult not an assigned teacher but a per- 
sonally attractive one about his diffi- 
culties. We would not encumber the 
student with ‘help, but would gladly 
offer it at his request. Students who are 
obviously and unusually reserved and 
shy could be drawn out in a natural way 
by a discerning teacher (Is the clam 


sound, is truth apprehended. Lan- 
guage, when adequate, is truth ex- 


pressed. 
* * * 


Pier and falsity are the en- 
emies of truth, but these can enter at 
only two points. There can be no error 
in God, for he is absolute Truth. Neith- 
er can there be error in Things, for 
these are truly, though derivatively, 
what they are. Error can enter only 
on the levels of thought and speech. 
The mind can err, and language can 
err; God and things cannot. 

The mind errs when it conceives, 
judges, or reasons falsely. When this 
occurs language can do nothing but 
perpetuate the error, for language is 
subordinate to thought and cannot 
purify and correct it. It can only fol- 
low it, adequately or inadequately. 
Mind, however, is under no compulsion 
to err. By taking care it can appre- 
hend and discern correctly. It cannot 
do this without divine illumination, 
and it cannot do this comprehensively, 
but it can do this genuinely. Knowl- 
edge, though partial, is possible. 

And knowledge, when secured, can 
be expressed. It can be translated into 
speech. Thought can take on the form 
of words. The idea can be bodied forth 
in symbols. Through a wise disposi- 
tion of God an adequate correspon- 
dence can be set up between truth and 
language. This correspondence can- 
not be established, of course, without 
effort. To reveal truth, language must 
be carefully fitted to the chastened 


going to open up in the artificial at-. 
mosphere of an interview?) Further-. 
more, there are also parents in the» 
world; sometimes, counsellors and | 
teachers and parents seem to forget this, 
In our circles we have also usually the: 
valuable services of a clergyman either: 
in the high school or the church. What! 
we must preserve is independence of! 
spirit, spiritual daring, the capacity to) 
ferret out and decide things indepen- 
dently. The wise bird pushes the fledg- 
ling from the nest because it lovingly; 
realizes the necessity of independentt 
flight. It does, indeed, hover below to 
intercept the faltering bird, but it al- 
ways encourages flight. It does not 
carry a lifelong passenger. 


By HENRY STOE 


thought. It must be painstakingly 
fashioned and selectively applied. This 
takes doing. Words must be choser 
that are supple enough to follow the 
sinuousness of truth and exact enough 
to contain it. And they must be propg 
erly arranged in due order. To do @ 
this is not easy, but the job can b 
done, and when it is done we hav 
every right to call our formulae true 
not absolutely true indeed, but neven 
theless genuinely and adequately true 

Of course, our formulae are not a 
ways true even in the limited way pror 
er to man. Sometimes they fall shor 
of what they could and ought to be 
Even when our thought is true and o 
understanding sound, we may, a 
sometimes do, fail to bridge the gag 
between comprehension and expressic» 
We sometimes fail to fit the word 1 
the idea. With inept language 
falsify the truth we know. Througs 
the employment of bad words we co 
rupt good notions. 

Whenever this happens some on 
who shares our conception of the tru 
will sooner or later press for a nm 
vision of our language. He will urg 
that we bring our language into a 
cord with truth. And we are bour 
to comply. Responsible calls for suw 
linguistic revisions cannot be ignores 
Because truth is precious no man 
our communion who suggests 
would be truer to say . . .” may | 
dismissed without a hearing. Hone 
proposals to increase the truth-contes 


of our formulae are always in on 
¥  # - | 


Now i it is possible for a person 
to take exception to language not be- 
cause it is thought to be in error, but 
for quite another reason. While free- 
ly acknowledging that a given text is 
in complete accord with truth a man 

ay object to its style and manner. He 
will then complain not that the lan- 
guage is untrue but that it is uncouth. 
Granting the material soundness of the 
diction he will consider it to be 
formally defective. Accordingly he 
will wish to see it purged, not of er- 
rors, which it has not, but of certain 
hetorical impurities which it allegedly 
oes have. He will wish, for example, 
to see all archaisms, barbarisms, and 
jargon removed, and the whole made 
ore modern, simple, uniform, and 
ellifluous. Such a man would not be 
ar from representing what Synod de- 
ired last year when it charged its 
ommittee on Education to revise the 
ompendium. 


The position just outlined assumes 
hat language can be at once both ma- 
erially sound and formally defective. 
he assumption is correct. Language 
an be true yet uncouth, exact yet style- 
ess. The reason for this is that lan- 
uage moves simultaneously on two 
ifferent planes. It has both a vertical 
nd a horizontal reference. In_ its 
ertical reference language is oriented 
o Idea. In its horizontal reference it 
s oriented to its own immanent canons 
f excellence. To be completely suc- 
essful, therefore, it must attend to two 
rings at once. While accommodat- 
g itself on one plane to truth it must 
nm another be fashioning itself into a 
hing of beauty. This double action is 
cult and the thing doesn’t always 
ome off. Sometimes language a- 
hieves style and beauty but fails to be 
rue; at other times it reaches truth 
ut comes out rough hewn. In either 
“ase it has to be revised. 

If now we assume that the language 
f the Compendium is of the latter 
ort — true but formally defective — 
then not material alteration but only 
verbal modification is required to 
render it acceptable. The Committee, I 
think, realized this. It set out, there- 
fore, merely to polish the language in 
its formal sense. 

But there are hazards in this kind 
of work, as in every other. The job 
which the Committee undertook moves 
om the horizontal plane, and persons 

t work at it are apt to slight the verti- 
1 even though it touches the hori- 
ntal at every point and thus cannot 


but be modified by operations on the 
latter plane. Polishers of language are 
apt to forget that every word and 
phrase has two dimensions. and that an 
adjustment of language to the canons 
of style may put it out of relation to 
the truth. I think the framers of the 
new revision forgot this. I think that 
when they made certain formal altera- 
tions they unwittingly introduced ma- 
terial error. The committee has com- 
pleted only 19 questions and yet of 
this small total a great many effect 
what I cannot but regard as an un- 
wanted change in the truth content of 
the compendium. Let me _ illustrate 
what I mean. 


* * * 


1. The Compendium of 1943 (here- 
after called the Old Compendium) an- 
swers the first question of the Cate- 
chism by saying, “My only comfort is 
that I, with body and soul, both in life 
and death, am not my own, but be- 
long to my faithful Savior Jesus 
Christ.” 

It is not difficult to see what in that 
answer would strike the attention of 
Revisers concerned to polish and 
stream-line. What would strike them is, 
first, the “I’” standing at such distance 
from the “am,” and, then, the two jux- 
taposed prepositional phrases. It was 
precisely these elements, it appears, 
which offended the committee, for they 
were purged. In the draft of the revis- 
ers the first question is answered in 
this way: “My only comfort in life 
and death is that, with body and soul, I 
am not my own, but belong to my faith- 
ful Savior Jesus Christ.” 

This is an obvious attempt to modify 
the language in accordance with the 
canons of simplicity. But observe 
what has happened meanwhile to the 
theology of the catechism. ‘The cate- 
chism is here made to say that in death 
I have the comfort that I belong to my 
savior. Now the catechism says some- 
thing quite other than this. This, it 
says, is my present comfort, that 
whether I live or whether I die I am 
the Lord’s. According to the revisers 
my only comfort now is that with body 
and soul I am the Lord’s. This is 
great comfort indeed. But not so great 
a comfort as that described by the 
catechism or the Old Compendium. 


% * % 


2. As its third question the Old 
Compendium asked: “Whence do you 
know your sin and misery?” Notice 
that word “whence.” It’s an old word, 


no longer in popular usage. Put it in 
a room with a committee of revisers 
and it has no chance of survival. It 
is accordingly gone from the question 
framed by the Committee. The pro- 
posed question asks: ‘What teaches 
you your sin and misery?” 


On this I should like to remark that 
I have no prejudices in favor of obso- 


lete words. But until a better word is 
offered in exchange I will keep 
“whence.” Surely we cannot pluck 


this little mote and put that beam in 
our eye which the committee offers. Let 
the reader decide who sins more 
against the English language, the man 
who says “whence” or he who says 
“what teaches”? 

Furthermore, the substitute question 
goes counter both to the spirit of the 
catechism and the realities of the spir- 
itual life. What man or child, con- 
cerned about his soul, goes about ask- 
ing “What teaches me my sin?” What 
he asks is “How can I get to know 
myself as I truly am; where am [ re- 
vealed in all my nakedness.” And this 
is in effect the question that the Cate- 
chism and the Old Compendium ask 
and answer. 


% % * 


3. The fourth question that the Old 
Compendium asks is: “Where are the 
principles of God’s law laid down?” | 
Notice that phrase “laid down.” A 
reviser is bound to stumble over that. 
For one thing it is two words, and for 
another it is uncommon. It is accord- 
ingly deleted from the version of the 
committee. The revisers frame the 
question in this way: “Where are the 
principles of God’s law expressed?” 
This is presumably better language. 

But observe what happens on the 
vertical plane. Consider the truth that 
has been lost. The Old Compendium 
had declared that “The principles of 
God’s law are laid down in the Ten 
Commandments.” To understand the 
full import of this statement one must 
ask oneself what sort of “being” or 
“existence” principles enjoy. Principles 
obviously in some sense “are.” But 
in what sense? ‘The answer is that 
principles are “put” or “posited” or 
“laid down” by a mind, just as laws 
are “enacted” by a lawgiver. Only 
thereafter are they “expressed,” and 
they can be “expressed” by anybody 
at all. When God wrote the Tables of 
the Law with his own fingers, this was 
more than a mere “expression” of the 
principles of morality. It was a “put- 
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of them, a “laying down” of 
them. To regard the ten command- 
ments as the “expression” of God’s law 
is to derogate from their high dignity 
and authority. Moreover, the ten com- 
mandments do not “express” the prin- 
ciples of God’s law; they are or constt- 
tute the principles of God’s law. 


ting” 


x 


4. In the seventh question the Old 
Compendium asks “Did God create man 
wicked and perverse?” The revisers 
ask, “Was man created wicked and per- 
verse?” At some other time I may wish 
to comment, among many other things, 
upon that shift to the passive voice, but 
now I am concerned only with the an- 
swer to this question. 

In answer to its question the Old 
Compendium says: “God created man 
good and in his own image, endowed 
with true knowledge, righteousness, and 
holiness.” Notice that word “en- 
dowed.” It’s a good word, but it’s 
old, and it must go. Accordingly the 
revisers answer: “Man was created 
good and in God’s own image, which 

fe means that man had true knowledge, 
righteousness, and holiness.” Notice 
that phrase “which means.” It is pre- 


Edueation 


df Mission Policy Study Com- 
mittee apointed in 1950 to study in- 
_ digenous mission principles and their 
application is presenting to this year’s 
_ Synod a majority and a minority report 
on the place of education in missions. 
The majority is represented by the 
Revs. Gritter, Evenhuis, Smit and Van 
_ Bruggen; the minority by the Revs. 
En _ Petroelje, Boer and Mr. Hero Bratt. I 
_ should like in this article to discuss the 
SS issues involved between the two posi- 
tions. 
oe The two views can be briefly stated. 
Be The majority contends that education 
P. (by which is understood, in this discus- 
sion, government recognized primary 
- and secondary education) may be used 
_ for purposes of evangelism as well as 
- for the instruction of covenant children. 


qe 


_ The minority holds that the only pur- 
pose to which education should be put 
ou on the mission field is to instruct the 

children of converts and thereby to 
_ strengthen the basis of the Church and 
of the Christian community. Theologi- 


ferred to “endowed.” And then notice 
what it does to doctrine and to truth. 
Reflect on what the substitution does 
to theology. It is here declared that 
to say that “Man was created good and 
in God’s own image” is equivalent to 
saying that “Man had true knowledge, 
righteousness, and holiness.” The 
members of the committee know bet- 
ter, but they were staring at that word 
“endowed,” and they lost sight of 
truth. 


* * % 


5. In the 11th question the Old Com- 
pendium asks, “What are the results of 
Adam’s disobedience?” This same 
query is made by the revisers in their 
question thirteen. 

To this question the Old Compen- 
dium answers: “The guilt of Adam as 
our covenant head is imputed to all 
men, and our nature is become totally 
corrupt, so that we are all conceived 
and born in sin.” As in the other in- 
stances already noted the key to the 
Committee’s mind is found in the un- 
common word. In the present instance 
it is the word “imputed.” Being un- 
common, it must go. The revisers ac- 
cordingly delete it. The compendium 


and Missions 


cal questions of considerable scope lie 
at the heart of the issue and it is in 
terms of them that the question should 
be resolved. 


The Argument of the Majority 


H OWEVER divergent may be the 
two viewpoints, some clarification has 
been achieved on matters that formerly 
obscured the issue. A committee ap- 
pointed by the Synod of 1945 to study 
the question in a narrower context re- 
ported in 1946 in favor of the same 
position taken by the majority. Among 
the grounds which it adduced in sup- 
port of its findings were two biblical 
references — the command of Jesus to 
teach men to observe all things that he 
had commanded, and the teaching in 
which Paul engaged in the school of 
Tyrannus. From the scriptural com- 
mand and example for this specifically 
religious instruction the committee 
jumped to the conclusion that warrant 


is a book on theology, the only book 
on theology that the vast majority of 
catechumens will ever read, but the 
word “imputed” must not appear in 
it. It must not appear in it even 
though Reformed theology is unthink- 
able without it. See what happens in 
its absence. 

The Old Compendium had said “The: 
guilt of Adam as our covenant head is} 
imputed to all men.” The revisers say 
“Adam’s disobedience brought guilt: 
upon us all.” Compare these theolo-- 
gies. In the first formulation Adam’s; 
guilt is “laid upon us” by someone,, 
namely God. In the second, an im-- 
personal act, “Adam’s disobedience”’ 
is thought of as an agent bringing guilt 
upon us. 

But more. The Old Compendium 


said, “Our nature is become totally cor- 


rupt. ...” The revisers say “Adam’s 
disobedience brought total de- 
pravity into our nature.” Consider 


what is here said. 
to ascribe agency to disobedience; it i 
worse to hypostatize total depravity 
and represent it as a _ substances 
“brought” into us. With this kind of 
language we can’t teach doctrine. This 
language is calculated only to confuse4 
the mind and obscure the truth. Thesed 
words do not reveal; they hide. 


By HARRY R. BOER 


is given for education of the type hera 
under consideration. 


The majority goes out of its way te 
distance itself from this argumentatior 
“In trying to find an answer to thii 
question, we naturally turn to the Bibi 
for a precedent. The fact is that thers 
is none.” Larger admissions than thi 
are made, however. It is admitted thas 
there is no direct scriptural support ae 
all for the use of education i in evangek 
ism but that we “may proceed by im 
ference from the teaching of Scripture. 
In the New Testament dispensation th 
Church has reached her majority. Sh 
has been freed from precept upon pre 
cept, line upon line and has _ bee: 
placed in freedom. The Holy Spiri 
leads into the truth and therefore 


ture to the practical situation confron 
ing us today. 


What then are the grounds drawn 
inference from Scripture to support tl 
view that the Church ee use fo 


education for evangelistic purposes? 
Four main considerations are adduced. 
Any means may be used “which is con- 
genial to the Gospel.” Paul used avail- 
able means of travel, synagogues, 
homes, the school of Tyrannus, modes 
of writing, literature; he became all 
things to all men. Therefore the use of 
education as a means of evangelism 
ould be legitimate for us today. In 
the second place, schools can be a great 
help to the Gospel. They readily mold 
impressionable youth. The Gospel re- 
mews not only the soul but the whole 
nan. “That can be done to an extent 
in the preaching and in Sunday School 
ork, but it would seem that it can be 
done in no better way than in schools.” 
Moreover, from a Reformed point of 
iew, training of the mind is desirable, 
and as the church comes into being it 
ill find growing up with it an informed 
membership. The students will also 
provide openings into homes, and they 
ill themselves carry the Gospel home. 


The third consideration adduced is 
hat the Kuiperian conception of sphere 
sovereignty is not an absolute one. We 
ourselves recognize this by allowing the 
denomination to maintain Calvin Col- 
ege. The Church is interested in Chris- 
ian education, encourages it and may 
even take the initiative in starting a 
movement for Christian education. “It 
appears to us that the same type of 
reasoning holds in regard to the mission 


schools under discussion.” And, finally, 
education has fundamentally the same 
aim as has the preaching of the Gospel, 
namely, to make the whole man service- 
able to God. “It follows a different 
method... but it, too, ultimately leads 
to God and his service.” There is, there- 
fore, no reason why the Christian edu- 
ator may not aim at leading his pupils 


t the Lord. 


This, in brief, is the argument of the 
majority. Its position is worked out at 
ch greater length in the report, but 
the above paragraphs state the major 


eses. 


2 The Position of the Minority 


Tis minority bases its case on 
fundamental consideration that the 
sionary task has been entrusted to 
Church. When in Reformed theo- 
we speak about the Church we 
inguish between two ways in which 
omes to expression. On the one hand 
-e is the Church as an organization. 
comes to expression in worship, the 


nistration of Word and Sacra- 


ments, offices, discipline, deaconal 
mercy, assemblies, etc. This manifesta- 
tion of the Church is called the institute. 
It is the formal, official, organized ex- 
pression of the Church as it exists on 
earth. But the believers who constitute 
the Church manifest themselves to the 
world not only in formal assembly and 
worship. As members of Christ’s Body 
they also show themselves to be such 
in the home, in their mutual love and 
helpfulness, in their Christian walk and 
activity, in Kingdom enterprises such as 
Christian education, mercy, press and 
so much more. This manifestation of 
Christ’s Body is called the Church as 


organism. 


We must always remember that the 
Body of Christ is one and therefore the 
members of the institute are the mem- 
bers of the organism and, normally, 
vice versa. But Christ has so arranged 
the work of those who make up his 
body in its earthly expression that cer- 
tain tasks are limited to the institute and 
others are given to believers in their 
non-ecclesiastical relationships. The 
division of labor that Christ has effected 
is not arbitrary. To the organized 
church has been entrusted the specific 
task of nurturing the spiritual life of 
men by means of the preaching of the 
Word and the administration of the 
Sacraments. This task, along with the 
manifestation of mercy to the needy 
and suffering, has been given to the in- 
stitutional church. Its work, therefore, 
may be said to root directly in the re- 
demptive work of Christ. 

On the other hand, the work that 
God’s people are called upon to do in 
the discharge of their several callings is 
reserved to the Church as organism. 
These callings whether it be in the 
home, the shop, the school, the labora- 
tory or the field all arise out of creation. 
Fathers, scientists, teachers and shop- 
keepers are not supposed to administer 
the Word and baptize, and the Church 
as institute is not supposed to engage 
in agriculture, govern states, conduct 
scientific inquiries, sponsor art exhibits 
or run a railroad. 

The principle to be observed here is 
that work arising out of creation or that 
is given with the natural order the 
Church as organism performs. The of- 
ficial proclamation of the grace that is 
in Christ the Church as institute per- 
forms. The Church proclaims Christ’s 
kingship for all areas of life, it does not 
itself engage in them. 

We are now in position to understand 
why the Great Commission in each case 
where it is recorded (Matt. 28, Mark 16, 


Luke 24, Acts 1) was given to the 
Eleven. It was given to them as official 
representatives of the Church as insti- 
tute. They are told to preach, teach, 
and baptize in the name of Christ. It 
is they who after Pentecost preach, bap- 
tize, found churches, and ordain others 
who shall do the same. The work of 
the Church as institute is in Scripture 
always limited to the specific task which 
Christ entrusted to it. Only so can it 
keep its true character of administering 
the means of grace. Involvement in 
other activities dissipates its strength 
and obscures its true purpose. 


In sharp contrast to the work of the 
institute, therefore, stands such an ac- 
tivity of the organism as education. The 
task of developing the gifts and poten- 
tialities of the child rests with the 
parents. The child has not been given 
to the church, nor to the state, but to 
his father and mother. The initial area 
for his development is the home and in- 
sofar as education continues to mold 
him it should be done by the parentally 
controlled school as an extension of the 
home. The natural basis for this re- 
lationship between home and school is 
the fact of birth and parental responsi- 
bility, and the religious basis for it is 
the covenant of grace whereby parents 
are charged with nurturing their chil- 
dren in the fear and admonition of the 
Lord. Education therefore arises out of 
the relation between parent and child 
that God has established in the natural 
order, and it is sanctified by the re- 
demptive work of Christ. However great 
the interest of the Church may be in the 
kind of education its youth receive, how- — 
ever much it may encourage and give 
moral and financial support for Chris- 
tian education it does not itself erigage 
in 1c eat 

The fact that the Christian Reformed _ 
Church maintains Calvin College is no 
valid argument against this view. For | 
two reasons. The relationship between — 


Calvin College and the Church has been 


oe 


* «af 
aoe 


conditioned by all manner of historical 


. Ae S. 
circumstances. It has been a growth a 


and does not rest on considerations of 


es 


principle. No one holds that the re- ne 
lationship is a normative one. But, 
more importantly, Calvin College, what- 
ever its relationship to the Church may é 
or ought to be, is decidedly an educa- e 
tional institution. It does not have as\-5 


its aim the conversion of students. It is — 


not an evangelistic arm of the Church. ae 


It is a decidedly covenantal institution — — 


and aims at qualifying the covenant 
youth to take their place in life. 


Education and Missions — Continued 


Cross and Resurrection 


ikea as an activity con- 
ducted by and for Christians is a man- 
ifestation of the resurrection life of the 
believer. Having been crucified with 
Christ he has been raised to a new life 
and this life comes to expression in all 
he undertakes to do. There can be no 
Christian activity of any kind unless 
the Cross has first been accepted. We 
cannot rise to a new life in any sphere 
or area of activity if we have not first 
died and been buried with Christ. Only 
when we have been made conformable 
to his death can we know the power of 
his resurrection and walk in newness of 
life. Therefore the theme of all Paul’s 
preaching was Christ and Him cruci- 
fied. With the acceptance of this mes- 
sage comes the possibility and the 
reality of a new life. 
Christian education is, like all Chris- 
tian effort, a resurrection activity. As 
such it is an activity that depends 
wholly for its character on the prior 
acceptance of the Cross. To present 
such education to children who as yet 
bear no relation to the Cross is mean- 
ingless. Education is not made Chris- 
tian by the fact that the teachers are 
Christian, but by the fact that the 
school is Christian. For this reason a 
public school having Christian teachers 
can hardly be called a Christian school. 
If it be replied that on the mission field 
we do not have Christian schools but 
mission schools the question must be 
asked — What is a mission school? Is 
there mission art, mission science, mis- 
sion engineering, mission farming, mis- 
sion sewing, mission carpentry, mission 
recreation, mission astronomy? If not, 
how can there be mission education? 


The Church, The School, And 


the Divine Ordinance 


As IT is not the function of 
sewing or astronomy or farming to 
effect conversion, so it is not the func- 
tion of education. When a church so 
uses it two basic laws are violated. It 
is contrary to the nature and purpose 
of the church to engage in education. 
Its task has been clearly defined as 
proclamation of the Gospel. The Gospel 
has meaning for all the areas of life but 
it does not permit the church itself to 
venture actively into those areas. In the 
second place it does violence to the 
nature and purpose of education to use 


schools for evangelistic purposes. They 
cease to be truly educational institu- 
tions and are bent to a purpose they 
are not intended to serve. 


Is it therefore true that the use of 
schools for evangelistic purposes is 
‘congenial to the Gospel”? Is it true 
that the use of education in evangelism 
is comparable to Paul’s using available 
means of travel, synagogues, homes, the 
school of Tyrannus? When Paul travel- 
led he used ships or whatever other 
means for the purpose for which they 
existed —- namely to get people from 
one place to another. When he used 
synagogues for preaching he put the 
synagogue to the use for which it had 
been instituted, namely instruction in 
the Word of God, and so one can go 
on with all the examples cited by the 
majority. It is hardly “congenial to 
the Gospel” when an activity that God 
ordained for a given end is made to 
serve a purpose foreign to that end. 
There are laws in the realm of nature 
and there are laws in the realm of 
grace. The failure to recognize this has 
too often brought the church into in- 
volvements which have stood in the 
way of her discharging her true pur- 
pose. 

The minority, therefore, points out 
that “the mingling of activities arising 
out of creation with those arising out 
of redemption have had most disad- 
vantageous results on many mission 
fields. Inevitably the true nature of edu- 
cation or medical or other such insti- 
tutions asserts itself. Growth and 
development being the law of life, a 
progressive elaboration of the true 
nature of the institution takes place and 
the evangelistic purpose, which was a 
superimposed element to begin with, is 
progressively crowded into a corner. 
The result has generally been that activ- 
ities instituted to be evangelizing 
forces have ended up by being civilizing 
agencies and many have even wholly 
Jost their Christian character. In many 
avowedly evangelistic mission schools 
conversions have been relatively few 
and the effort and expense that was 
put into them was out of all proportion 
to the results that were achieved.” 


The Place of the School on 
the Mission Field 


Ties are few forces more 
powerful in the life of society than the 
force that is exerted by education. What 


is true in our society at home on this 
score is no less true on the mission field. 
The minority not merely admits this, it 
asserts it. It believes that at the earliest 
possible opportunity schools should be 
brought into being and that they should 
form a major factor in molding the life 
of the Christian community and in un- 
dergirding the Church. 

The Gospel that the missionary 
preaches is eminently the Gospel of the: 
Kingdom. It comes with the demand! 
that Christ be made Lord of the lives: 
of men. The demand is therefore made: 
of all believers that their homes be made: 
Christian homes and that parents recog-: 
nize and discharge their covenant re-. 
sponsibilities in the training of theirt 
children. 

When this message is effectively pro- 
claimed and obediently heeded, parents: 
will, as a matter of course, wish that 
the education to which their childrem 
are exposed conform to the norms of 
the Kingdom of which they have be- 
come citizens. The missionary will en 
courage and the parents will desire 
Christian education for their children. 
And so there will come into being that 
complex, that three-fold cord that is 
not easily broken — the Christian 
Church, the Christian Home and _ the 
Christian School. 

It is altogether possible, however 
that when the Christian community 
comes to the point where Christiar 
schools are needed the required skillss 
organizational know-how and _ teaching 
personnel will be wanting. The mission: 
aries have encouraged, the parents have 
come to desire the school, but thev 
have not the competence to conduct ar 
educational enterprise. In such a case¢ 
the minority holds, the Church may dd 
on the mission field what it often doe 
at home — it extends temporary assis: 
tance. At home this assistance usuall 
takes the form of money grants. Esped 
cially during the depression was thi 
kind of help forthcoming. On the mis 
sion field the assistance will have to b: 
of another kind. There will be needee 
especially teachers to get the education 
al enterprise under way. They will in 
itiate the work, provide the organize 
tional basis for the school and lay t 
foundation for a continuing education 
enterprise. 


When the church helps to sponsor ec 
ucation of this type on the mission fiel! 
it knows exactly where it is at. Tk 
scope of the undertaking is determines 
by the size of the Christian community 
its nature is determined by the cov 
nantal character of the homes frox 
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which the children come. Moreover, 
the school will be an educational under- 
taking. It will be a school in the true 
sense of the word. 

It must be remembered, too, that we 
are concerned with bringing indigenous 
Christian churches and communities 
into being. The basis for a Christian in- 
digenous educational enterprise will 
have been laid when only such help is 
extended by the sending church as the 
local Christian community is itself un- 
able to provide. When this becomes a 
governing principle the growth of the 
Christian group in knowledge and in 
competence will be accompanied by 
corresponding decrease in the mission- 
ary force. I call to mind a mission 
station where one white teacher began 
the educational work. Today there is 
still one white teacher, but there are 


Places, Immigrants, and 


1Ep editorial staff of The Re- 
formed Journal has offered its columns 
for articles on our work in Canada, 
particularly on problems confronting 
us in that work. These problems are 
legion. They abound on every sector of 
our field of operation. Discussion of 
these may help to understand better 
what is being done, what more ought 
to be done, and how it ought to be un- 
dertaken. 

It was suggested that we write espe- 
cially on phases of our work which may 
be brought to our prospective synod 
for decision. Not being on the com- 
mittee which supervises this work this 
writer has no way of knowing what may 
be brought there. However, this con- 
tribution may serve to point up some- 
thing along that line, too. 


Some of the readers, who have the 
good habit of noticing the name of the 
author before reading an article, may 
expect something on the ministerial 
‘supply in our work in Canada. That re- 
mains an urgent problem. However, this 
writer has been given the opportunity 
to make a contribution on that subject 
by a different avenue and does not in- 
tend to spend his powder i in that direc- 
‘tion before that occasion arrives. This 
‘time we may as well start from the bot- 
tom up. Before we can talk about our 


The Rev. John Gritter is stationed as Home 
Wiiccionory of the Christian Reformed Church 
n London, Ontario, to labor among Jie 
mmigrants coming to Canada. 


five native teachers and the routine ad- 
ministration of the school is 
hands of one of these. 

Where such an aim is pursued with a 
will great things can be done. In 1890 
educational work of this type was un- 
dertaken by several Presbyterian mis- 
sions in Korea. In 1907 there were 337 
primary schools to educate covenant 
children and of these all but three were 
entirely self-supporting. Our denomi- 
national mission work in Nigeria is 
conducted on the same basis. Other 
mission areas can be cited where the 
principle has been applied with success. 
One very simple consideration under- 
lies the whole procedure — the laws 
for Kingdom growth and for the work 
of the Church are the same for the mis- 
sion field as for the home base. There 
is one church and its nature and _ pur- 


in the 


work among the immigrants we must 
have immigrants to work with. That 
brings up our very first problem. It’s 
like the man in industry: First there 
must be an opening, a need to be sup- 
plied; then he must endeavor to fill that 
need with the proper article at the best 
time. 


Preliminary Work 


Sar of our good readers may 
be a bit surprised that this should be 
a problem with us. Perhaps they have 
had a vague impression that these im- 
migrants just come in a steady flow, by 
some magic power, and all we have to 
do is open our arms and catch them 
and gather them into the fold. It’s not 
as simple as all that. As a matter of 
fact, very few immigrants arrive with- 
out a lot of labor being expended to 
make their arrival possible, labor not 
only on the other side of the ocean but 
on this side too. 

First, we must find openings. 

By the sound of it that should not be 
too difficult. Canada is a big country, 
the third in size in the world. It has 
oceans of room. And it is developing 
fast: think of the oil in Alberta, the 
minerals to be mined in Labrador, the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. Canada needs 
men to build up all these projects, to 
strengthen its fundamental industries, 
to boost its defenses. It needs especial- 
ly farm labor to increase its farm out- 
put and to replace the young men who 


poses are everywhere the same. And 
there is one Kingdom of God and its 
nature and purposes are the same ev- 
erywhere, too. We must get away 
from the idea that when the Church 
engages in mission work it is suddenly 
relieved of the limitations with which 
we jealously surround her activities at 
home. Let the Church be the Church 
— everywhere; and if at any time it 
must assume obligations which are not 
part of its normal activities let this be 
done critically and with full conscious- 
ness that a departure is taking place 
from the normal task of the Church. 
We shall then also develop in those 
whom we seek to serve an ecclesiastical 
and Kingdom consciousness that shall 
make possible an extension of the Re- 
formed life and witness in ever widen- 
ing circles. 


Ti 
ime 
By JOHN GRITTER* 


in recent years have left for the cities. 
Canada needs more skilled labor. The 
leaders in general realize it too, and are 
stedfastly going forward with immigra- 
tion plans despite some voices in the 
opposition. There should be plenty of 
opportunily. 

Yet, there are difficulties. In spite 
of considerable building, homes are 
scarce. There are old, deserted places 
here and there; some of them can be 
re-conditioned, others are beyond that. 
At times immigrants live in quarters 
which are absolutely unfit. That is 
not right. How to find decent places 
for all remains a problem, especially in 
some locations. 

Human nature being what it is, some 
of the farmers are slow to respond to 
the offer of immigrant labor. They 
should have some, they could profit by 
it, but how to make them see it poses 
a problem. Sometimes they are un- 
decided. In many cases they lack fore- 
sight, do not decide to take on a fam- 
ily until they need the help immediate- 
ly. Then, if it is not possible to furnish 
a family just that moment, they may 
take on some other help. Penury, un- 
willingness to pay a few weeks’ wages 
in order to have the help when needed, 
may play a role. Some farmers have 
to be visited a number of times before — 
they finally decide to sponsor an im- 
migrant family. 

Of course, there are immigrants who 
do not satisfy, who are disappointing, 
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Places 


or even worse. Once a farmer has ex- 
perience of such a case he hesitates to 
take on another family of whom he 
knows nothing, and who can blame 
him? 

The recent wave of unemployment 
has made some to feel that immigra- 
tion ought to be restricted, that we are 
getting too many people here, that we 
Siould take less at a time or possibly 
none at all for a while. 

In the case of laboring men the 
unions are beginning to take a voice 
in the matter. The government listens 
to them. These unions are given op- 
portunity to exercise a sort of control: 
so many can be brought in and no 
more. And the industries and trades 
usually are unwilling to sponsor any- 
one of whom they do not know whether 
he will be satisfactory or not. Once 
they are here we can usually find open- 
ings for immigrants, but how to find 
openings is not the easiest matter. 


The Need for Fieldmen 


The points up an urgent need, 
that of more fieldmen to find openings. 
In a few cases farmers or other pros- 
pective employers ask for immigrants; 
in most cases we have to find the places 
ourselves. A little can be done and is 

being done by mail. Quite a bit is 
done by our people who are here. They 
are on the lookout for opportunities 
and report them or themselves supply 
the people. Relatives can be sponsored 
if a home and work can be found, and 
much of that is being done. In fact, 
this is rapidly becoming one of the 
main avenues by which people come 
in. Immigrant societies are being 
_ formed everywhere, which make it one 
of their chief aims to bring in more 
ak and to help one another here. 
_ Ald that helps. And it is fine to de- 
velop our talent that way and to train 
our people to be active. Even so, we 
need fieldmen, men of intelligence, who 
Socal: the English well, who can guide 
and assist our people in their prob- 
lems, who can discuss matters with pos- 


ee, meet government officials. They 
must be able to give their full time to 
ee this: 
__ At present we do not have enough of 
these. We have a number of them, and 
=) they are doing a very valuable work. - 

_ They are working hard like all the rest 
pe ‘of us. But their number is too small. 
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, Immigrants, and Time — Continued 


The result is that places escape us 
which could have been used had we 
enough help to cover the field. Rival 
eroups have made their appearance 
and make their inroads. We home mis- 
sionaries try to fill in, but should not. 
Some of us do quite a bit of this work. 
It sounds rather interesting to hear 
how a home missionary in Canada is 
a jack of all trades. In the eyes of 
some it makes him a bit of a hero. And 
that is well in the beginning, when a 
sort of emergency situation exists. But 
we must not have much of that. In the 
end it results in spiritual loss. That 
is not our job and we must get away 
from that as much as we can. We must 
have more laymen to attend to this. 


Why don’t we have more? Because 
the Immigration Committee appointed 
for this work does not have the funds 
to expand in that direction. It is al- 
lowed one dollar per church family 
each year for its work. This one dol- 
lar a year does not come in as it should. 
Some churches are remiss in this re- 
spect. Perhaps the committee ought 
to make a little more noise and stimu- 
late the consistories. Here is something 
for synod to take-to heart. This com- 
mittee should be able to do more, and 
for that it needs funds. 


The Right Man for the 
Right Place 


Wie places are secured the 
next thing is to find the right people to 
fill these places. 

That, too, sounds rather easy. In 
the Netherlands there are thousands of 
people who want to go to Canada. Let- 
ters pour in from all kinds of them 
pleading for help so that they may 
come here. Many of them are willing 
to take any kind of a job just so they 
may have an opportunity to come. It 
should not be too hard to fill these 
places. 


But don’t forget that not every im- 
migrant fits every place. We have had 
too many cases of “misfits,” perfectly 
good people, of fine calibre, but who 
landed in places where they did not fit. 
It is a rather pathetic sight to see a 
man from the city plugging away on a 
farm from early morning till late at 
night trying to do a job for which he 
is not suited. He may be willing 
enough, but he cannot give his best 
there. He is unhappy, and the farmer 
is dissatisfied, feels that he has been 


duped. Here is a man, trained as a 
gardener, on a cattle farm. In some 
cases a dairyman receives an immigrant 
who has never in his life milked a cow! 
I remember so vividly that man who 
had spent twenty years in an office and 
with his family landed with a hard- 
boiled farmer where he had to work 
ceaselessly from six o'clock in the 
morning till perhaps eight o’clock at 
night, at very heavy labor. Before long 
there was a terrific howl from that di- 
rection, as of people being murdered. 
It was an impossible situation. After 
a while they literally fled in dismay, to 
the city, where they found the life for 
which they were fit. 


How do these things happen? Well, 
this immigration movement is a big un- 
dertaking. It’s a tremendous job to get 
every case just right. At times those 
who must attend to the details are per- 
haps not as attentive as they ought to 
be. Mistakes are made, oversights oc- 
cur. Sometimes immigrants, in order 
to get an opportunity to get away, give 
information which is incorrect. All 
this has bad, sometimes tragic results. 

To avoid this much work must be 
done. We must try to fit the people 
to the need or we'll have trouble. For 
that purpose fieldmen are furnished 
with lists of prospective immigrants, 
stating size of family, what they can 
do, and so on. Then our men try to 
“match” the opening and the people 
to fill it. Matchmaking is practiced 
not only in the field of matrimony, it 
is going on right along in our immi- 
grant work. It gives one a somewhat 
strange feeling to hear the fieldmen, 
when occasionally they get together, 
ask, “Can you use So and So?” “Yes, 
and I can use a family of such a size.” 
It gives a bit of shock to hear how hu- 
man beings are handled almost like 
merchandise. It is not meant that way, 
but sometimes it sounds a bit like it. 
But that’s the way it has to be done, if 
it is to be done efficiently. It’s all a part 
of the game. And in the end it works. 
out for the best of all, we hope! 


The Time Set 


W HEN the “matchmaking” | 
completed, the final problem is to get. 


these people in their place at the right 
time. 


a 


Here too there are hindrances. ing a 
few cases some of the immigrants do) 
not pass the tests. Then substitutions 
have to be made, Transportation fac 
ities are limited. It he is not pov 
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to bring all the people who are ex- 
pected here, all at the same time. Of- 
ten there are delays which seem un- 
necessary. At a recent meeting a num- 
ber of our fieldmen were complaining 
bitterly: they had placed all kinds of 
families, but these were not coming in. 
Where’s the bottleneck? Are the 
Canadian officials failing to attend to 
duty? Is it red tape on the other 
side which delays the work? Some- 
times it’s hard to tell. Some of our 
imen will be descending on Ottawa, the 
capital, trying to loosen the log-jam; 


1e% A strange paradox, the same 
person who expects an African lan- 
guage to be quite limited is often con- 
vinced that it is so hopelessly difficult 
to pronounce and complicated to learn 
that he will never be able to master it. 
It is surprising how many people ac- 
tually believe that the French must 
have a special quality about their noses 
to be able to pronounce all those nasal 
vowels. It is not at all uncommon to 
imagine that African languages can be 


pronounced. only with thick lips. The 
fact is that anyone — given some in- 
telligent guidance and drill — can 


learn to pronounce just about any 
‘sound or sequence of sounds in any 
language. Individuals may have spe- 
cial difficulties due to physical defects, 
but the human speech organs are suf- 
ficiently the same all over the world 
that no language presents insuperable 
difficulties. But the missionary needs 
to know a little bit about phonetics — 
the production of speech sounds. 


Sound Patterns 


3 ele WILL learn, for example, 
‘that the p sound in the English word 
“pan is accompanied by a puff of breath 
)strong enough to blow out a match 
flame held near the lips, but that the 
‘similar sound in French pain must be 
pronounced without such a puff of 
breath, while the sound most like it 
Chinese has an even stronger puff 


somewhat like the p, t, and k of Eng- 
h, but accompanied by a quick clos- 
ure of the vocal cords. Many African 
al guages have consonants resembling 
multaneous p and k or b and g — 


of breath. Many languages have sounds 


letters will be going out to The Hague, 
calling for more speed. Spring is here. 
The field work may begin very soon 
now. Then there will be a demand for 
workers. This is the time to have them, 
not halfway into the summer or in the 


fall. Industries, too, are picking up 
again. Soon there will be openings 
there. 


Come on, fellows, whoever you are, 
that are working in this great move- 
ment, let’s go! The work here is call- 
ing. People are begging for chances 
to come. There must be no delays. 


which may be approximated by trying 
to divide the phrase ‘lake perch’ be- 
fore the k, as lay--kperch, and then is- 
olating the last part of it as a single 
syllable. Arabic and some Kast Afri- 
can languages have consonants pro- 
duced by a constriction in the upper 
part of the throat. North Chinese 
(Mandarin) distinguishes two sounds, 
both somewhat like the beginning of 
shah, one with the tongue forward in 
the mouth, and the other with the 
tongue pulled back. German and Dutch 
(and many other languages) have vow- 
els with the tongue position of the 
vowels in beet and bait, but with the 
lip rounding of the vowels in boot and 
boat. Almost any language has vowel 
sounds just different enough from those 
of English to require some training and 
practice before one can recognize and 
reproduce them. 


In many cases, further distinctions 
must be made between ‘oral’ vowels 
(produced with the nasal passages 
closed) and ‘nasalized’ vowels (pro- 
duced with the nasa lpassages open). 
There are often important contrasts be- 
tween vowels (or even consonants) 
with longer and shorter duration, It is 
fairly well known that Chinese and 
most languages of southeast Asia dis- 
tinguish words that are identical in 
their consonants and vowels by differ- 
ent levels or rises or falls of pitch. It 
is not so well known that almost every 
African language is also a ‘tone lan- 
guage.’ One of the most striking ex- 
amples is Jukun, the most important 
language of the Christian Reformed 
Church’s mission field in Nigeria. In 
the Wukari dialect, twelve perfectly 
sensible but completely different sen- 


Let’s get those people over here and 
build up this great country and in do- 
ing so develop the Kingdom of God in 
North America. 

And you brethren who are going to 
synod and who read this: don’t for- 
get that Immigration Committee. Don’t 
let it be hampered by lack of funds. 
This work will have far-reaching results 
for our church and for the Kingdom 
of God in general. Let us press for- 
ward on every sector. Here is an op- 
portunity we must not miss. 


What Linguistics Can Do for Missions —II 


By WM. E. WELMERS 


tences can be made up of three syllables 
that are identical in consonants and 
vowels, but differ only in having 
twelve different sequences of three level 
pitches. Another three can be added 
with still different sequences if the first 
syllable is changed. All of these things 
can be taught. The principles for dis- 
covering, analyzing, and reproducing 
them can be taught before the mission- 
ary leaves this country. But if we give 
our missionaries no training here and 
no guidance by anyone with linguistic 
training on the field, we can expect on- 
ly what has actually been happening. — 
They will have no idea of what to lis. 
ten for, and will be convinced that the 
language is a confused jumble beyond — 
the capacity of any white man to learn. 
They can hardly be blamed for ignor- 
ing so many important points in their — 
pronunciation that a stranger fails to _ 
recognize their speech as his own lan- 
guage. Z 
In reality, every language uses a lim- ae 
ited number of phonetic units — rough. 
ly twenty to fifty — that are distinct — ‘ 


from each other in that language. — 
There may be variations within a unit 
— in English, for example, the ¢ in tie 
is quite different from the ¢ in sty (as — 
you can prove by saying the two words 
with a match flame near your lips), but — 

the choice between the two sounds is _ 
determined by neighboring sounds, so _ 
that the two belong to the same unit. 
We are not ordinarily aware that they — 
are different, but a speaker of Hindu-— 
stani would notice it immediately, be- 
cause in his language these two - 
sounds constitute the only diforea 
between many pairs of words. In his _ 


language, the two sounds belong to two. 4 


& 


wy 
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pats 


“i 


er v 


rs 


sistance 


What Linguistics Can Do for Missions — Continued 


different units. Sounds similar to those 
at the beginning of so and show belong 
to three different units in Mandarin, 
two in English, and only one in Kpelle 
(a language of Liberia). Such units 
for a given language are known as 
phonemes, and the analysis and des- 
cription of them is called phonemics. 
The phonemes of a language include its 
consonants and vowels (although the 
distinction between these two types of 
sounds may not always be as clearcut 
as we might imagine) and certain iso- 
latable characteristics of them (pitch, 
stress, sometimes nasalization and dur- 
ation, occasionally others). 

All of this is quite independent of a 
writing system for the language. The 
initial consonants of English _ sin, 
science, schism, and cement are all the 
same phoneme no matter how we spell 
them, and the vowel sounds in boot and 
foot are different phonemes even 
though they are written the same. It 
is often a missionary who first estab- 
lishes a written form of a language. And 
unfortunately he often records imagin- 
ary distinctions that exist in English 
but not in the language he is writing, 
and — what is worse — almost in- 
evitably ignores some important dis- 
tinctions that do exist. The result is 
ambiguity that is sometimes so serious 
that native speakers of the language 
cannot be taught to read what the mis- 
sionary has written. An accurate, un- 
ambiguous system of writing uses one 
symbol for each phoneme. 

Nor can native speakers of a lan- 
guage be expected to give any systemat- 
ic assistance in devising a writing sys- 
tem. Although they use a phonemic 
system whenever they talk, they are not 
in any way conscious of its nature as 
a system. They are often surprised 
and amused when the missionary com- 
pares two words to check on some 
phonemic contrast. They cannot be 
expected to have the qualifications of 
language teachers. 

The first missionaries on a new 
field, then, should be equipped to ana- 
lyze the language and establish a sys- 
tem of writing for it that represents the 
distinctive phonetic units the 
phonemes — of the language. Such 
_ missionaries can then give valuable as- 
to new missionaries when 
they arrive and begin their study of the 
language. But there is usually enough 
work left to be done — further analy- 
sis, translating, preparation of primers 
and story books, and so on — to make 
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it highly desirable that every mission- 
ary start for the field with a good 
foundation in the principles of lingu- 
istics. 


Grammatical Patterns 


©; COURSE, there is a great 
deal more to a language than merely 
its sounds and a list of words. Every 
language also has its own system of 
putting grammatical units together in 
structural patterns. Suppose you find 
out how to say ‘I saw a dog’; you still 
have a lot to learn about the sentence. 
You can’t always find out more about 
it by asking how to say ‘I’, because 
the pronoun by itself may have an 
entirely different form from the pro- 
noun as a subject. In fact, Chinese is 
likely to leave the subject completely 
unexpressed. In many languages, it 
is almost impossible to say a word like 
‘saw’ in isolation; it must have a sub- 
ject or an object or both. Moreover, 
you don’t know whether the past time 
is expressed by a prefix, a suffix, a 
change of vowel, a change of tone, or 
even whether it is specifically expressed 
at all. You may get the expression for 
‘a dog’ by itself, but you cannot be 
sure that it means only a single un- 
specified canine. There may be no 
different way of saying ‘the dog,’ or 
the word may be a general indication 
of the canine species without specifying 
one dog or several dogs, or it may 
even be a special term for an adult male 
dog. No native speaker of any lan- 
guage is equipped to point out such 
structural peculiarities. It would never 
occur to you to define the English word 
‘sister’ to an African as ‘a female child 
of the same mother and father, with no 
indication of relative age.’ Yet that 
may be precisely what he needs to 
know, for his language may have one 
term for ‘older brother-or-sister,’ and 
another term for ‘younger brother-or- 
sister, specifying the relative age and 
ignoring the sex. 

To get the answers to the vast array 
of questions of this sort that arise, it 
is necessary to write down and com- 
pare carefully a staggering number of 
sentences of all kinds. In the process, 
extreme care must be taken that the 
person speaking the language — the 
informant — is given no reason to say 
things that are awkward in his own 
language, as we might give up and say 
‘he no go’ to someone who seems to be 
struggling hopelessly with the compli- 


bf 
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cated negative constructions of English. 
By comparing sentence with sentence, 
we begin to isolate the minimal gram- 
matical units, which are called mor- 
phemes. Sometimes we find morphemes 
that are subject to regular variation. 
For example, the common plural end- 
ing of English is always the phoneme 
s after some consonants (as in sites), 
always the phoneme z after some other 
consonants and after vowels (as in 
sides and sighs), and always a short 
vowel followed by z after the remain- 
ing consonants (as in sizes). In other 
cases, a variation applies only to some 
morphemes. The f of wife changes 
to v in the plural wives, but the f of © 
fife remains unchanged in the plural 
fifes. More complex situations like 
the following one from an African lan- 
guage are common: (1) all nouns that 
end with high tone remain unchanged 
before a high tone in the next word, 
(2) before a low tone about half of 
these nouns remain unchanged, but 
the other half take a final low tone in- 
stead of high, and (3) before a mid 
tone the first half remain unchanged 
but raise the following mid tone to 
high, but the second half take a final 
low tone. The statement may seem. 
scary, but the evidence for it can be: 
recorded, and the _ pronunciation 
changes described by it can be learned. 
For this particular language, _ state-. 
ments just about as complex are neces- : 
sary for every final tone of a noun, and. 
similar statements for every initial | 
tone of a verb; the amount of com-: 
plexity is unusual in a West African. 
language. Yet a young missionary who | 
had a little help in tonal analysis at: 
the beginning of his language study 
reported six months later, ‘It’s getting ; 
now so that when I get the tone wrong; 
it just doesn’t sound right.’ That is: 
language learning at its best. 


Still comparing sentence with sen-» 
tence, we begin to learn also how mor-- 
phemes are put together to form words: 
and sentences. Many a missionary’ 
starts out confidently looking for mas-- 
culine and feminine genders, nomina-- 
tive and genitive and other cases,, 
singulars and plurals, indicatives and| 
subjunctives, and all the other categor-- 
ies of Latin and Greek grammar. Such: 
categories often appear in published | 
grammars of little-known languages, iff 
only to head a chapter as GENDER} 
and then to say, ‘This language has no 
gender.’ (In one such case, by the4 
way, the author failed to notice that the} 
language has five noun classes that! 
function in much the same way as 
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grammatical gender functions in his 
own native French.) There is a wide- 
spread impression that every language 
must have the grammatical categories 
and patterns of Latin, and that their 
absence is somehow a defect in the lan- 
guage. Actually, there is no evidence, 
either from logical necessity or from 
observation, that the structure of 
Latin or Greek or any other language 
is in any way superior to other struc- 
tures. Each language has its own 
structural patterns, and those patterns 
form a system. Neither special nor 
general revelation gives us any right to 
the haughty snobbery of believing that 
what WE learned in school is neces- 
sarily the loftiest and the determina- 
tive pattern for all other peoples and 
languages. 

Observation will uncover in other 
languages some interesting and com- 
plex grammatical systems. Languages 
of central and south Africa group 
their nouns into as many as fifteen or 
more grammatical classes, each neatly 
marked with a special prefix for singu- 
lar and plural which must be used with 
every modifier and with the verb of the 
sentence. A speaker of such a lan- 
guage would probably think that Greek 
was poverty-stricken with only three 
genders. Instead of the arbitrary di- 
vision into masculine, feminine, and 
neuter with which we are familiar, 
some languages neatly (and far less 
arbitrarily) distinguish nouns indicat- 
ing animate beings from those indicat- 
ing inanimate objects, or nouns indi- 
cating inalienable possessions (blood 
relatives and parts of the body) from 
other nouns. In fact, what is so pe- 
culiar about distinguishing objects that 
are flat, round, upright, liquid, and so 
on, instead of making the real or imag: 
inary sex distinctions of many Euro- 
pean languages? A language may 
well lack moods and voices — and even 
tenses — but have a verbal system re- 
plete with ‘aspectual’ differences to ex- 
press within the verb form what we 
express in complicated phrases like ‘I 
used to do it, I wish he would do it, I 
ought to do it.’ In some languages of 
the Philippines, words cannot even be 
properly called ‘nouns’ and ‘verbs.’ 
Only prefixes and suffixes serve to dis- 
tinguish between expressions like ‘I 
build houses, the house I built, my 
house, I built that house’ and so on — 
there is only one stem in all of the ex- 


-ferring, to houses or housing. 


- In short, the grammar of a language 
s not a set of abstract logical princi- 


pressions, an indeterminate word re-_ 


ples from which the language hangs, 
but rather a set of structural patterns, 
systematic habits which the speakers of 
the language unconsciously use. It is 
a contradiction in terms to speak of 
writing a grammar for a language — 
we can only analyze and write about 
the grammar of a language. And the 
pressures that lead us to say that one 
form is wrong and another is right are 
not the pressures of a sacred external 
logic, but the linguistic and_ social 
pressures of established habits. 


The Task Remaining 


ke very purpose of missions is 
to proclaim the saving gospel of God’s 
grace. The work includes, in the na- 
ture of the case, the translation of the 
Bible into the language of the people 
— a task that has hardly been begun, 
for example, for several languages on 
the mission field of the Christian Re- 
formed Church in Nigeria. We have 
no time here to go into the special 
problems involved in the transfer of 
terminology and concepts from one 
language into another. Enough has 
been said for the time being if it is 


perfectly clear that that vast work can 
only be begun by missionaries who 
have a profound and intimate under- 
standing of the life, the culture, and the 
language of the people about them. 
And that is obviously the basic re- 
quirement of every missionary if he ex- 
pects to preach and teach effectively. 
Linguistics can help to meet that re- 
quirement by careful training of our 
mission personnel. 


Reference was made earlier to the 
availability of such training. Excel- 
lent linguistic training, with particular 
reference to Bible translating, is avail- 
able at the Summer Institute of Lin- 
guistics at Norman, Oklahoma (spon- 
sored by the Wyckliffe Bible Translat- 
ors). Some other schools of missions 
are prepared to give some training, and 
others are looking for staff members 
qualified to give it. Some universities 
provide a thorough background in the 
field, along with instruction in the 
closely allied field of cultural anthro- 
pology. The greatest need at present 
is that mission boards and individual 
missionaries should seek such training. 
The science of linguistics is ready to 
help them. 


The Bible and the World 


Th Bible is a missionary book. This means that in the Bible 


the Gentile peoples are addressed in a direct and straightforward 


way. That is the mystery of the Bible, its twofold character. It 


is a book for the Church, a book which can only be understood by 


the Church; and it is at the same time a book for the world, 


a book in which the world is called to believe in Jesus Christ. In 


the Bible God is wrestling with the world, persuading, reproving, 


admonishing, beseeching the various peoples of the world to ac- 


cept the truth and be reconciled to God. ... The Bible is a book 


for the mission field. It is suitable for translation into all the lan- 


guages of the world. Every part of it contains a message. It is 


the only book that can save the nations. Whosoever understands 


this, let him obey the commandment of his Lord! 


The Impact of Christianity on the Non-Christian W orld 


by J. H. Bavinck, pp. 139-40 


Is the Second Coming of Christ Near ? 


% 
| Eerie like a yeast leav- 
ens the whole lump of New Testament 
teaching. It pervades all New Testa- 
ment doctrine and ethics, and accounts 
for the distinctive New ‘Testament 
mood and outlook. Where this escha- 
tological ingredient is given only scant 
attention, the theology of the New Tes- 
tament is inadequately understood, and 
its peculiar eschatological outlook lost. 
In his fine book, The Pauline Escha- 
tology,* G. Vos makes the claim that 
eschatology is so interwoven through- 
out the fabric of the whole of Pauline 
theology, that the pattern of Paul’s 
thought cannot be traced if its escha- 
tological strands are ignored. Vos’ 
claim holds true for the whole of New 
Testament theology. 

It would seem true then that a thor- 
ough study of eschatology offers the re- 
ward of a better and fresher under- 
standing of New Testament theology. 
Yet, although liberal theology is plow- 
ing the fallow field with unprecedented 

vigor, conservative theology, showing 
little interest in the reward, has as yet 
hardly put the plow to the field. This 
is especially disconcerting at a time 
when the waters of our history are so 
deeply troubled. 


Eschatology and the Historical 


Hace ronocy is grounded in 
_ the temporal-historical aspect of Chris- 
tian truth. It is a doctrine concerned 
with the temporal-historical quality of 
ze Its existence is 


all Christian doctrine. 
based on the consideration that this 


events as the Cross and Resurrection, 
_ then Christianity cannot be understood 


___ If Christian truth is, as philosophical 
rationalism maintains, merely non-his- 
torical, timeless, eternal truth, then 
oe _ eschatology is no part of Christianity. 
If Christianity is merely a body of 
ae doctrine having no relationship to such 
events as the Cross and Resurrection, 

then Christianity can be understood 
apart from eschatology. Rationalism 


scat 


divorces Doctrine from Event, and 
thereby dispenses with eschatology and 
reduces Christian doctrine to empty 
abstractions. 

But if the Bible is the record of the 
Event and the divinely given revela- 
tional interpretation of the Event, then 
Christianity is Event plus Doctrine. If 
we are saved by the truth realized by 
God’s wondrous works in history, then 
the historical-coming-to-be nature of 
Christian truth is an essential consti- 
tutive ingredient of such truth, and this 
Christian truth cannot be ,adequately 
understood apart from eschatology. 


Eschatology will never be taken ser- 
iously unless this historical nature of 
Christian truth is taken more seriously. 
If in our doctrinal interpretation of 
Christianity we forget that Christian 
truth is constituted by events that have 
happened or must still happen in the 
historical process, eschatology will nev- 
er come into its own. To separate Doc- 
trine from Event leads to a rationalistic 
misunderstanding of Christianity and to 
the death of eschatology. Rationalism 
cannot understand Christianity, for as 
G. Vos says, it “is from its cradle de- 
void of historic sense,” whereas, 
“Eschatology is pre-eminently histori- 
Cale 

This historical-temporal nature of 
Christian truth does not deprive it of 
eternal validity. But its eternality must 
be defined concretely not abstractly, as 
in rationalism, apart from history. The 
finality of Christian truth is grounded 
in the finality of the Cross and Resur- 
rection. Since these events are the 
works of the Son of God, they possess 
absolute finality (Cf. Heb. 9 and 10). 


Rationalism divorces the Doctrine 
from the Event and is, therefore, com- 
pelled to define its doctrines of the End 
and the Endless abstractly. Thus, for 
example, current dialectical theology, 
having divorced its concept of the End 
and the Endless from the historicity of 
the Cross and Resurrection, renders 
both the End and the Endless uncer- 
tain. Christian thought, however, de- 
fines these terms concretely, with a ref- 
erence to the finality of the Cross and 
Resurrection. It takes seriously the 
biblical statement that Christ was cruci- 
fied at “the end of the ages.” This 
gives definite content to both “End” 
and “Endless.” All thought about the 
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end of the world and the end of time 
must begin with the Cross defined as: 
the End. If our thought does not be- 
gin here, our thought of the end will! 
be empty and abstract. The traditional 
definition of Eschatology, by divorcing: 
Eschatology from the historical basis: 
of the first coming and restricting it, 
both as to limits and contents, to the 
second coming, is working with an ab- 
stract concept of the End and is there-; 
by doomed to produce an abstract, 
empty eschatology. The question, 
therefore, of the nearness of the End 
and of the second coming of Christ, 
must be answered in terms of the End 
as given in the Cross — an event, 
which, according to the Bible, took 
place at the “end of the ages.” 


Abortive Attempts to Solve the 
Problem of the 1900 Years 


Ts Bible plainly teaches that 
certain events must take place before 
Christ’s return. But the Bible teaches 
just as plainly that believers of every 
generation must always be on a watch- 
ful alert for the reappearance of their 
Lord. Paul tells the Corinthians that 
the ends of the ages have come upon) 
them and that their conduct should be> 
determined by this consideration. Be- 
cause the end is near, the Lord at hand, 
they must weep as those that weep not, 
laugh as those that laugh not; they that 
have wives should be as those that 
have them not, and others should re- 
frain from marriage. i 


In view of the fact that 1900 years: 
have passed and the end is not yet,, 
how can we account for Paul’s insist- 
ence that the Corinthians were to be 
alert and to modify their conduct be- 
cause of the nearness of the end? Was 
Paul mistaken? But if so, how can 
we trust him on any other matter?’ 
Moreover, did not Jesus himself say’ 
that he would come “quickly?” 


Many attempts have been made by: 
conservatives interested in harmoniz-- 
ing the New Testament’s teaching of the: 
nearness of the end with the undeniable’ 
fact of the 1900 years, without surrend-- 
ering the reliability of Scripture. Con-. 
cerning all such attempts it may be said 
that to the degree that they have 
nored the New Testament’s own con 
ception of time, the harmonizations 
ig Aa 


es 


have been forced and unconvincing. 
The solutions were frequently artificial 
because it was overlooked that the time 
of the second coming must be deter- 
mined in the light of the New Testa- 
ment’s conception of time, and the ques- 
tion of the end, in the light of the New 
Testament’s idea of the end. 

One attempt to solve the problem 
takes recourse to physical death. Since 
| any person may die at any time, the 
end is said to be always near for every 
person. Everyone, therefore, ought to 
watch and pray. (This is an attempt to 
make every date on the calendar near 
)to the End without reference to the 
Cross.) However true this may be, it 
is plain that there has been a transfer 
of subjects. The end of a person’s life 
: is not the end of the world; the time 
of a person’s death is not the time of 
the second coming. (As a matter of 
biblical fact, no person’s death will co- 
incide with the moment of Christ’s re- 
turn.) Nor is being alert for the sec- 
ond coming identical with alertness 
for one’s physical death. 

Grossheide in his De Verwachting 
der Toekomst van Jesus Christus, 
makes Paul’s statement, “the time is 
shortened” (I Cor. 7:29), refer merely 
to the nearness of an individual’s death. 
Paul’s statement, “the Lord is at hand” 
(Phil. 4:5), he explains as referring 
merely to the Lord’s omnipotence. And 
Paul’s statement, “now is salvation 
nearer” (Rom. 13:11), is explained 
without any explanation of the word 
' “nearer.” Grossheide simply claims 
that these texts must not be related to 
‘the second coming! But how can we 
deny that these texts are loaded with 
eschatological significance? 

Charles Hodge in his Systematic 
Theology faces the question as to how 
Paul could, in view of the 1900 years, 
declare that the second coming is an 
‘impending event, without opening him- 
‘self to the charge of error. Hodge’s 
best answer is that Paul could say the 
end is near because God does. “Tf God, 
who knew that Christ was not to come 
for at least eighteen centuries after his 
ascension, could say to his people: “The 
day of the Lord is at hand’. . . then 
that language was appropriate even on 
the assumption that those who used it 
knew that the second advent was not 
to occur for thousands of years .. .” 
This indeed protects Paul from error, 
"but it gives no explanation for the pro- 
p riety of the claim whether made by 
God or Paul. 
Sometimes “prophetic foreshorten- 
o°” is resorted to: the prophetic 


manner of telescoping close and far-off 
events, creating the impression that 
they happen simultaneously, is used as 
an explanation. Yet this explains 
nothing. It suggests that the nearness 
of the end is merely an optical illusion 
due to the manner in which the 
prophetic eye was focused. But the 
New Testament teaches plainly that the 
nearness of the end is a fact, not an il- 
lusion. Such usage of the “prophetic 
foreshortening” is a denial, not an ex- 
planation of the nearness of the end. 
Furthermore, such usage of the pro- 
phetic foreshortening misses that singu- 
lar significance of the prophetic fore- 
shortening which harmonizes perfectly 
with the distinctive feature of New 
Testament eschatology, namely, the 
prophetic perception that the End is 
near because tt is given in the Mid- 
point. If the distinctive teaching of the 
prophetic perspective is reduced to 
mere optical illusion, the very prophetic 
understanding of the nearness of the 
end is discarded. When the prophetic 
perspective is regarded as defective fo- 
cusing, the nearness of the end is not 
explained, but explained away. Such 
misuse deprives the New Testament of 
its right to maintain that the End is a 
reality in the present, and, therefore, 
near. Such misuse creates the possibil- 
ity of pushing the End far into the fu- 
ture. 

When the New Testament under- 
standing of the nearness of the end is 
lost through the reduction of the pro- 
phetic perspective to an optical illusion, 
it becomes impossible to understand the 
New Testament understanding of the 
Signs of the End. If the End is pushed 
forward to the last calendar date, the 
sign-character of the early signs given 
by Jesus (such as the destruction of 
Jerusalem) and that of the signs that 
attend the whole New Testament dis- 
pensation (wars, false messiahs) can- 
not be retained. No earlier or later 
moment in history can contain a sign 
of the nearness of the End, unless the 
End is near to that moment. All New 
Testament signs of the End are signs 
of its nearness; none indicate that the 
end is far away! ‘There are indeed 
signs that indicate an earlier and a 
later, but none that the end is far away. 
When the End is defined merely in 
terms of a last calendar date, every- 
thing is reduced to confusion. The 
New Testament idea of nearness is then 
destroyed, the sign-character of what 
our Lord called signs is reduced to the 
vanishing point, and the only genuine 
sign of the end becomes one that coin- 


cides with the end of the world itself 
— at which time no sign is needed or 
usable. A sign in the present of the 
nearness of an End that is far away, is 
a contradiction in terms. Destroy the 
nearness of the End, and the character 
of Signs is also destroyed. Only when 
the New Testament idea of nearness is 
understood, is it possible to understand 
the New Testament idea of Signs. 


The New Testament 
Understanding of Nearness 


1k key that unlocks the mys- 

tery of the New Testament understand- 
ing of the “nearness of the end,” and 
the “signs of the end,” is the New Tes- 
tament idea of time. The first principles 
of the New Testament eschatological 
conception of time are: 1. The nature 
of the Cross and Resurrection deter- 
mine the nature of the times, 2. It is 
the absolute finality of the Cross as a 
victory over sin that need not be re- 
peated, and the absolute finality of the 
Resurrection as a life that cannot be 
invaded by sin, that constitutes the time 
of these events as the “end of the ages.” 
On the basis of this principle Peter 
could write that Christ “was manifested 
at the end of the times” (I Peter 1:20), 
and the author of Hebrews, that “but 
now once at the end (consummation) 
of the ages hath he been manifested to 
put away sin by the sacrifice of him- 
self” (Heb. 9:26), and Paul could 
designate the first coming as the “ful. 
ness (i.e. the end) of time” (Gal. 4:4). Be 
Only on this basis can the nearness 
and the signs of Christ’s second com- 
ing be understood with the retention 
of their expressed meaning. ey 


Prior to Pentecost the disciples re- 
gard the End and the establishment of 
the Kingdom in purely futuristic, cal- 


endar terms: time is simply that which _ 
goes on, and is therefore merely end- 
less. This was both a false conception _ 
of time and a false conception of eter- 


It also resulted in a false con-— ae 


= 


nity. 
canoe of the Kingdom. Not know- | 
ing the times, they did not understand 
the Kingdom. After Pentecost, by the oes 
illumination of the Holy Spirit — — 
whose very presence was itself a sign 
of the end — they understand the: 3 
Cross as that event which arrests time 
and brings it to an essential halt. Thus 
the Cross is understood as the End, and ~ 
on this basis the time of the Cross is 
declared to be the “end of the ages.” — 
By means of the same illumination of 
the Holy Spirit they understand that — 
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Is the Second Coming of Christ Near ? — Continued 


the Resurrection is the power of an 
endless life. As the Cross is itself the 
essential End; so the Resurrection is 
the essential Endless or eternal. 

On the basis of this understanding of 
the Cross and Resurrection the dis- 
ciples also came to understand the na- 
ture of the Kingdom. The Kingdom is 
here as a present reality. But at the 
same time they also now understand 
that the Kingdom is not now, and can- 
not be present in the dimensions they 
had in mind when they asked in their 
pre-Pentecostal ignorance, “Dost thou 
at this time restore the Kingdom to 
Israel?” (Acts 1:6). By the illumina- 
tion of Pentecost they come to under- 
stand that the Kingdom in its full di- 
mensions awaits the full actualization 
of the End (Cross) at the end of time, 
and the full actualization of the End- 
less (the Resurrection) at the end of 
time. It will not be fully established 
within a time that is not completely 
under the dominance of the End and 
the Endless. When it shall finally re- 
ceive such establishment it will be be- 
yond any possibility of sin (the End) 
whatsoever and as such will be an 
eternal Kingdom. 

The Kingdom is here, and it is com- 
ing; but the Kingdom that comes is 
already here, because of the Cross and 
Resurrection. But this understanding, 
it must be noted, rests upon the under- 
standing that the End is already given 
in the Cross, and what happens at the 
end of time is nothing more than the 
complete" actualization of what hap- 
pened at the Cross. The End is here, 
and it is coming, but the end that comes 
is essentially that given in the Cross. 
Both the End and the “end of the 
world” mean: judgment. At the End, 
Christ was set at naught; at the end of 
time all wicked men and their sinful 
history will be set at naught. And the 


same movement of thought character- 


izes the Resurrection as the Endless. 
The Endless (eternal life) is here, and 
it is coming, but the eternal life that 
comes is that which is already essential- 


ly here. The Endless that is actualized 


at the second coming is but the full ac- 
tualization of the Endless given in the 


Resurrection. At the point of the End- 


less Christ receives eternal life, a new 
body and eternal glory; at his coming 
the Church, and the cosmos with her, 


comes under the full impact of the 


Resurrection. 
It is this movement of thought that 
characterizes Christian doctrine — a 


feature which corresponds to the fact 
that Christianity is a historical religion. 
That which shall be, is that which al- 
ready is. Nothing essentially new takes 
place at the second coming. The 
Church is already saved in Christ, and 
the world with it, for our flesh is al- 
ready in heaven; she is already one, 
and holy, and already seated with 
Christ in the heavenly places. Both 
hell and heaven, both the judgment and 
resurrection of the last day, both the 
End and the Endless are given in the 
Cross and Resurrection, to which the 
terms in each pair correspond. 

The New Testament eschatological 
mood is based upon and characterized 
by this movement of thought. New 
Testament thought about the future 
does not move directly from the present 
to the future, but it moves through the 
past into the future. In any given “to- 
day” Christian thought enters tomor- 
row by way of yesterday. All Chris- 
tian thought about the “final state,” the 
“last things,” and the End, moves 
through the finality of the Cross and 
Resurrection. 

Christian thought understands the 
second coming eyents in terms of the 
two items of judgment and _ resurrec- 
tion, because it defines the second com- 
ing in terms of Christ’s Cross and 
Resurrection. Christian thought does 
not, therefore, define the End abstractly 
as a point beyond which there is 
nothing, but it defines the End in terms 
of the Cross, and the End in its deepest 
meaning is understood as hell. Simi- 
larly it does not define the Endless in 
terms of an abstract eternity, but con- 
cretely in terms of the Resurrection, 
and in its deepest meaning as heaven. 

Thus all Christian thought about the 
end of the world is in terms of the End 
as given and actualized in the Cross. 


LETTERS TO THE JOURNAL 


To the Editors 
The Reformed Journal 


Dear Sirs: 


In Mr. Paul Szto’s article “Radical 
Christianity and the Modern Ecumeni- 
cal Movement in China,” he states: 
“It is our conviction that the future 
hope lies in the Reformed witness and 
in a truly Reformed Ecumenicity. Be- 
cause only Reformed theology is truly 
Biblical Christianity in all its fulness, 
therefore only the Reformed Churches 


can, have the true conception of the 
Church and Missions.” 


The Cross is not an abstract but a real| 
end; otherwise it could not be followed | 
by the Resurrection. If the Cross were: 
not the real End for Christ, Christ! 
could not have begun his endless: 
Resurrection life on the third day. And| 
Christian thought is compelled to think: 
thus about the Cross as End, for his: 
very regeneration is based on the real-: 
ity of the End as given in the Cross. 
He possesses an endless, eternal life: 
because his former life was brought to) 
an essential end through the Cross. His | 
very existence as a Christian is ground- - 
ed in the reality of the End contained! 
in the Cross. He lives and moves and! 
has his Christian being in the eschato-: 
logical realities of the Cross and Resur- : 
rection. 

For the Christian, therefore, the end| 
of the world is always near. He does: 
not, therefore, need to project himself 
out of the present into the future to) 
bring the end near by a forward move- 
ment of the self. On the contrary, he: 
lives by virtue of the reality of the: 
End and the Endless in his present. For: 
the Christian, the End enters his pres- 
ent from the past; from out of the past: 
the End enters his present, pushes into: 
the future, bringing it under eschato- | 
logical skies; and that which enters; 
the future from behind ts always near, , 
for it must pass through the present. . 
It is this movement that characterizes ; 
the distinctively Christian conception | 
of history as a movement toward the: 
eschatological goal, and sharply dis-. 
tinguishes it from the evolutionary, , 
nineteenth century conception of his-: 
torical progress. 


* * * 


It is not the 1900 years that consti- . 
tute the problem. Nineteen or 1900! 
year will create the same problem, if’ 
the nearness of Christ’s return is de-- 
fined outside the context of the New’ 
Testament conception of time. 


It appears evident that Mr. Szto’s | 
Ecumenicity is not based on the ground 
of the New Testament; but rather is 
built upon a specific theology. With 
this in mind, it is questionable whether 
his movement, like other extreme move- 
ments, can be accepted by the Chinese 
Church. 

_ Sincerely yours, 1 

Nelson S. Sheng | 

415 No. Hudson St. 

Pasadena, California 
March 21, 1952 


